2                                SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES*

Book I.     appears from the experiments of Dr Henry, that this

vJIl^ILj  gas is composed of the same  constituents as the gas

from stagnant waters, excepting only a small portion of

cy upon being set fire to; and it occurred to him, that by fconfmmg
and conducting it through tubes, it might he employed as an economical
substitute for lamps and candles* The distillation was performed in
iron retorts, and the gas conducted through tinned iron and copper
tubes to the distance of 70 feet. At this termination, as well as at inter-
mediate points, the gas was set fire to, as it passed through apertures of
different diameters and forms, purposely varied with a view of ascer-
taining which would answer best. In some the gas issued through a
number of small holes, like the head of a watering1 pan ; in others it was
thrown out in thin long sheets; and again in others in circular ones, up-
on the principle of Argand's lamp. Bags of leather and of varnished
silk, bladders, and vessels of tinned iron, were filled with, the gas, which
was set fire to, and carried about from room to room, with a view of
ascertaining how far it could be made to answer the purpose of a move-
able or transferable light. Trials were likewise made of the different
quantities and qualities of gas produced by coals of various descriptions*
such as the Swansea, Haverfordwest, Newcastle, Shropshire, Stafford-
shire, aud some kinds of Scotch coals*
* Mr Murdoch's constant occupations prevented his giving farther
attention to the subject at that time; but he again availed himself of a
moment of leisure to repeat his experiments upon coal and peat at Old
Ctimnock, in Ayrshire, in 1797 ; and ft may be proper to notice that
both these, and the former ones, were exhibited to numerous spectators,,
who, if necessary, can attest them. In 1798, he constructed an appara~
tus at Soho Foundry, which was applied during many successive nights
to the lighting of the building; when the experiments upon different
apertures were repeated and extended upon a large scale. Various me-
thods were also practised of washing and purifying the air, to get rid of
the smoke and smell. These experiments were continued, with occa-
sional interruptions, until the epoch of the peace in the spring of 1802,
when the illumination of the Soho manufactory afforded an opportunity
of making a pu lie display of the new lights; and they were made to
constitute a principal feature in that exhibition. I do not know exactly
at what time the first trials were made or published in France. The
first notice we received of them here* was in a letter from a friend ar